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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN GRIFFITH. 
From a book published in London, and re- 
seme in Philadelphia in 1780, we find that 
ohn Griffith was born in Radnorshire, South 
Wales, in 1713. His mother was a member 
ot the Society of Friends, but his father was 
“convinced of the blessed truth after he had 
arrived to man’s estate, and found it}a great 
cross to join in society with the despised 
Quakers. But the Lord making hard things 
easy to him, he gave up to the heavenly dis- 
coveries, and in process of time, had a dis- 
pensation of the gospel of peace and salvation 
committed to him.” His mother, too, he says, 
had at times “a few words, by way of testi- 
mony, tenderly to drop in religious meet- 
ings,” thus the gift in the ministry which 
their son developed was, perhaps, more readi- 
ly exercised by an inherited ability to speak 
in public. 

f his own early experience he says, “I was 
favored with the heart-melting visitations of 
God’s love when about seven or eight years 
old, and frequently experienced His name to 
be in the assemblies of the people as precious 
ointment poured forth, whereby my desires 
were greatly raised to attend meetings for Di- 
vine worship.” . 

But he found his natural will working in 
opposition to the heavenly peace, presenting 


@ transitory delights, filling his mind with vain 
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thoughts, and luring him with visions of pres- 


ent ease. His parents were very careful to 
prevent his falling into evil company, but he 
says, he frequently “joined in t'10se vanities, 
which are incident to youth; yet in the cool 
of the day, [ was sharply reproved for the 
same.” 

When he was about thirteen years old, a 
friend who was visiting them, gave attractive 
accounts of his home in Pennsylvania, so that 
John became very desirous of going thither ; 
and at this immature age he set forth with an 
elder brother for a new country. Thus he had 
cut himself loose from the control of his par- 
ents, but he carried in his own bosom that 
best of monitors, a- tender conscience, and 
though, ip his first years in America, he grati- 
fied his desire for gaiety, he never lost sight 
of the guiding hand of his Heavenly Father. 
When he reached the age of nineteen he was 
brought to a sense of deep contrition, on 
account of his short-comings, and at this time 
he says, “I could no longer look upon my 
former delights with any satisfaction, but in- 
stead thereof, had a glorious view of the 
beautiful situation of Mount Zion, and my 
face was turned thitherward, and for the joy 
that was set before me, I was. made willing to 
endure the cross of Christ.” 

While sitting in Abington meeting on the 
day he was twenty-one years old, he says, 
“the heavenly power overshadowed ‘me in a 
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wonderful manner, in which it was required 
of me to kneel down in supplication to the 
Lord in a few words: I gave way thereunto, 
in the dread of His power, with fear and 
trembling. After which, oh, how my soul was 
filled with peace and joy in the Holy Ghost! 
I could then sing, and make sweet melody in 
my heart to the Lord. 

“The meeting I then belonged to was large, 
and a valuable, weighty body of Friends 
therein, who, as far as i could observe by 
their carriage, did own and approve of my 
weak and low appearance in this service ; yet 
they used Christian prudence, not to ‘ie 
hands suddenly, but gave me full concen 
to make proof of my ministry, and to feel my 
feet therein. 

“ About this time a fine spring of ministry 
was opened within the compass of our Yearly 
Meeting; there having about one hundred 
opened their mouths in public testimony in 
little more thana year, divers of whom be- 
came powerful, able ministers, and some of 
them withered away like unripe fruit. About 
ten within that time appeared in the particu- 
lar meeting of Abington, to which I belonged.” 

He experienced a growth in his gift in the 
ministry, and the faithful discharge of duty 
laid upon him brought great peace, and a 
“ sweet and comfortable nearness to his 
.friends” ; but some of his younger friends in- 
judiciously admiring his gift, caused him to 
find too much delight therein, and “had not 

Divine goodness, by a deep and distressing 
baptism, kindly yprevented, might have 
opened a door for spiritual pride to have 
entered into my ruin.” I have reason to 
think, that solid Friends, by observing my 
large growth in the top, with spreading 
branches, were in fear of my downfall in case 
ofastorm. However, the Lord was pleased 
to take away from me, for a time, the gift of 
the ministry, so that I was in total darkness.” 
After a season of suffering, “ He restored it 
again, and appeared to my soul as a clear 
morning without clouds.” 

In 1737 he married Rebecca Fearn and 
settled in Lower Darby. Here he remained 
until the death of his wife, nine years after- 
ward, being frequently called to make journ- 
eys in gospel love, among distant Friends. 

While he was in Boston, in 1741, he was 
told a story by a friend, who had it from an 
ancient inhabitant of that town. As it shows 
the superstition of the times it is worth re- 
peating. “ Before the time of the execution 
of the Quakers in Boston, fine wheat grew 
about the town, and such things as blasted 
wheat or pease, eaten by bugs, were not heard 
of; after that wicked act they never could 
raise either wheat or pease within 15 or 20 
miles of the town. 
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Jimanner, in which it was required| In 1747 he set out for England on a religi- 1747 he set out for England on a religi- 
ous visit, but the ship being taken by a 
French privateer, he and his companions were 
landed at a French port, where they suffered 
great inconveniences, though they were re- 
spected by some on account of their belief. 
They found much to mourn over in the ignor- 
ance and superstition of the people around 
them, and John Griffith exclaims. “ Oh, happy 
England! Oh, land blessed with liberty ! 
What hast thou not to answer for, if right 
use be not made of so great a privilege.” 

In four months from the time he set sail 
from Chester, in Pennsylvania, he landed in 
England, and proceeded to visit the many 
meetings in the kingdom. Some of these were 
held to his satisfaction, at others he felt with 
sorrow the decline among Friends both in 
numbers and zeal. In many cases the flow of 
the gospel was unrestricted, but sometimes he 
felt that his service was to sit in silence with 
those who had come expecting to hear some 
outward declaration. bn one of these occa- 
sions, he says, “I was fully satisfied I had 
discharged the service required of me that 
day, in an example of silente, in which I had 
peace. It evidently discovers a mournful de- 
generacy, seeing that silent worship is so 
directly consistent with our Christian profes- 
sion of the inward teachings of the grace of 
God that brings salvation, which hath ap- 
peared to all men, and teaches all those who 
diligently hearken thereunto, that no time is 
more suitable than when assembled together, 
unitedly to wait for this blessed teach- 
ing, and thereby, a renewal of our strength. 
How absurd then it is, for those who pro- 
fess this teaching and access to the fountain 
of all good, to depart therefrom and gaze 
at the clouds, or depend on the conduits 
and water-spouts, asif it was in their power 
to fill themselves and so to supply all their 
wants. For, although, they have at times 
been used as a means for our help, yet such 
means are not so essential to the spiritual 
worship, but that it may be as effectuall 
performed without them, in a solemn silence.” 

He visited in all about 560 meetings in 
two years and seven months, at the end of 
that time returned to America to arrange 
_ affairs, in order to settle permanently in 

land. He was married to Frances W yatt 

a Witham j in Essex, in 1751. Here he found 
his mind brought into great exercise on ac- 
count of want of enforcement of the disci- 
pline. He says, “the first thing of impor- 
tance that laid hold of my mind as wanting 
to be reformed was relating to women’s meet- 
ings ; there being none such held quarterly, 
nor but few monthly, and where there was 
any, it was of little or no service, in the man- 

| ner then held.” 
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an the Quarterly Meeting, he asked liberty 
to read the advices and directions of the 
Yearly Meeting, relating to women’s meetings, 
and made such remarks as he felt necessary, 
proposing “that a few Friends might be ap- 
pointed to form some general directions for 
the assistance of women friends, pointing out 
to them (as for want of opportunity, they 
were pretty*much strangers thereunto) how 
such meetings are to be conducted, and the 
part of church discipline that properly comes 
under their notice.” ‘These directions were 
oes and brought to the next Quarterly 

eeting and there agreed to. “The women 
having previous notice, withdrew at the close 
of the meeting of worship, into an apartment, 
to receive what we had to lay before them, 
and unanimously agreed thereunto. A 
Quarterly Meeting of women Friends being 
then established, pressing advice was sent by 
minute to Monthly Meetings, that they should 
encourage and establish women’s meetings 
among them also, which was complied with. 
And, although, our women friends for want 
of being brought up by their ancestors in the 
management of the discipline might be rather 
inexperienced at first, yet I am well assured 
this step tended much to enlarge our meet- 
ings, and to make them more lively, and as 
we felt the weight of things upon our minds, 
we gave up to visit Monthly Meetings, to 
help the weak, and to move forward the 
wheels of discipline, which especially at the 
first, moved very heavily.” The memorial 
prepared by the Monthly Meeting of Witham 
says, “few were so zealously concerned 
for the restoration of good order, and in re- 
gard to the exercise of discipline, compared 
with the state in which he found it, con- 
siderable regulation hath been effected.” 


“His gift was eminently adapted to ser- 
vice ; in ministry, sound, powerful and clear, 
in discipline, diligent and judicious ; search- 
ing impartially into the causes whence the 
circulation of life was obstructed. 


“ Much of his time was devoted to public 
service, in’ consequence whereof a foretaste of 
the reward promised to them who persevere 
in well-doing, proved his substantial support 
through the long course of a painful infirm- 
ity, during which season of trial he was 
favored, at intervals, to speak instructively, 
and his mind appeared to be centered in 


sweet consolation, which in great measure, 


overcame the sense of bodily pain.” 


He quietly departed this life Sixth month 
17th, 1776, aged 63 years; a minister about 
42 years. 





WE are shaped and fashioned by what we 
love.— Goethe. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 

I have been deeply interested in reading 
an account in your paper of what took place 
at Swarthmore College on occasion of the 
announcement that the Institution was clear 
of debt. I was not privileged to be present, 
but felt a grateful sympathy with the occasion, 
as one worthy of being formally celebrated. 
I have heard nothing but approval expressed 
by those who were present, in regard to the 
good order and wise arrangements for accom- 
modating that largecompany. I cannot help 
feeling, however, that more of a religious tone 
should have characterized such an important 
occasion. I do not of course mean that any 
religious service should have been pre-ar- 
ranged, But was there in that large assembly 
no one (either minister or not) whose mind 
was impressed to call attention to our depen- 
dence upon an Almighty Power, without 
whose aid no good work can be accomplished? 
Was there no one whose feelings could have 
found vocal expression in thanksgiving and 


in the petition that the Divine blessing might 


rest upon those who have assumed so solemn 
a responsibility. Such a simple recognition 
of dependence upon a higher power, would 
not have detracted from the enjoyment of the 
occasion, though if coming spontaneously and 
with feeling it would have chastened it. I 
have no doubt that feelings such as these 
were in the minds of many in that assembly ; 
and were the question asked why they were 
not yielded to, the answer might be, “ there 
was not time.” Alas! shall we ever be able 
to stem the current of hurry that is carrying 
us along, limiting what we do by railroad 
time, so that even in our Yearly Meetings, 
we cannot stop long enough to do everything 
well. We live in a day when if we cannot 
find time to do thoroughly what is right and 
best, we must take time, and surely Friends 
whose mission has always been to oppose 
popular evils, should do what they can to 
stem this current of hurry, even at the cost 
of some sacrifice. 

I feel a freedom to make a few comments 
on the addresses that were made on the occa- 
sion, and I do so in no spirit of adverse criti- 
cism, for they seemed to me on the whole, 
appropriate, and fitting the occasion. I 
allude to the use of the word “ proud” which 
occurs several times. I know it is not easy 
to find another word which expresses the 
feeling of gratification intended to be con- 
veyed; but the word “ proud” being almost 
restricted to the expression of a feeling which 
cannot exist in one who feels that he is a 
dependent creature, some other mode of ex- 
pression should have been found, especially 
as Webster’s Dictionary does not, I think, 
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warrant its use as expressing a sentiment the 
christian mind should entertain. 

There were other expressions by the speakers 
which would have sounded better coming 
from outsiders rather than from those per- 
sonally interested. Such as “ noble building,” 
“imposing pile,” “noble band,” etc., etc. 

It is much to be desired that Friends should 
not only avoid superfluity in apparel and 
mode of living but superfiuity in speech and in 
printed matter; and especially is this impor- 
tant in connection with a college Institution. 
I do not know whether at Swarthmore, the 
“Journal of John Woolman” is consulted 
as a model of beautiful simplicity in the 
choice of few and simple wads to express his 
meaning, but I am informed that in some 
institutions outside of our Society it is so 
regarded. A careful study of that book with 
a view to form the best style of composition, 
would convince a student that a sacred regard 
for truthfulness, an avoidance of exaggerated 
expressions and superfluous adjectives, had 
contributed to form a style almost unrivalled 
in simplicity and expressiveness. 

I have no doubt that those actively inter- 
ested in the management of Swarthmore, are 
earnestly striving to make it all that the 
religiously concerned members of our Society 
desire it to be. But this cannot be done in a 
day. It must be patiently labored for, by 
plain speaking in love, watching over it, not 
to misconstrue and find fault, but to extend 
counsel should anything appear that may 
mar its usefulness. 8. 
Phila. 1st mo., 25, 1883. 


>. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE HEAVENLY TEACHER. 

The prophet Isaiah shows clearly that 
the work of salvation is to be a personal 
experience ; he sees that the labors of the 

riesthood, the sacrifices, the fasts, the offer- 
ings, will be superseded by a spiritual power 
possessed by every individual. This ever- 
present. power is able to lift us above all the 
afflictions which our human life is subject to, 
“though the Lord give you the bread of 
adversity and the water of affliction, yet shall 
not thy teachers be removed into a corner 
any more but thine eyes shall see thy teachers, 
and thine ears shall hear a.word behind thee 
saying, this is the way, walk ye in it, when 
ye turn to the right hand and when ye turn 
to the left.” 

Having this teacher we possess a guide, 
more sure than the revelation that has been 


in our nature; the lion-like is to be at peace 
with the gentle and lamb-like, and in this 
peaceable kingdom nothing shall harm or 
destroy, for it is under the leadership of the 
“ittle child; ” so the flesh comes to be recon- 
ciled to the dominion of the spirit. 

In Jesus we see the most perfect example 
of the union of the human and the divine; 
his perfect submission to the spirit, brought 
the natural man into its proper place as 
follower and not leader; as servant and not 
lord, and here we may distinguish between 
Jesus and Christ. This spiritual part of man, 
Jesus strove to arouse into life in those who 
heard him, showing the two natures “that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit;” teaching 
that in the earthly vessels we hold a heavenly 
treasure. 

When he found his disciples depending 
upon him as a man, he saw that it was ex- 
pedient for them that he should go away, 
that their trust might be upon the spirit of 
Truth ; we too must know our dependence to 
be upon Christ “ the living bread which came 
down out of heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread he shall live for ever.” 

In Jesus we see the one who lived nearer 
than all others in harmony with his Heavenly 
Father, setting us an example of full and 
perfect sonship, worthy of all honor for his 
life and for his teaching. In this connection 
the words of Elias Hicks seem appropriate, 
“Friends, to the Christ that was never cru- 
cified; to the Christ that was never slain ; to 
the Christ that cannot die, I commend you.” 
Ist mo., 1883. W. H. 


LOYALTY TO TRUTH. 


The truly progressive thinker can have but 
one end in view, and that is truth. He can- 
not serve two masters. Rising above all pre- 
judice and time-serving and policy and cun- 
ning and deceptions, he must be true at any 
cost, and if he really have truth and the love 
of truth in “the inner parts,” he will hardly 
pause to ask what the cost may be. This was 
pre-eminently the spirit of Jesus Christ. With 
a dignity that was divine and a calmness that. 
was serene, he moved along in an age of big- 
otry and narrowness and hypocricy, rebuking 
the false, criticising the old, casting aside tra- 
ditions, and passing beneath the bitter and 
the cold forms in which truth had been well 
nigh buried, he revealed its spirit, and hence 
his words were instinct with life and power. 
“ He spake as one having authority,” the au- 


given through another, and the voice which | thority of truth, for truth will always compel 


the spirit hears, directs more truly the course 
which is right, than any outward instructor 
could possibly do. This teacher has the | 
power of reconciling that which is antagonistic | 


a hearing, if not just at the time or in the 
near future, yet after a while for the “ eternal 
years” are hers. And he is saying to those 
who would be his followers to-day, “Can ye 


Sen be 
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‘be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am | them works worthy of a God. Evil may in- 


baptized ?” 

The responsibilities resting upon the pro- 
gressive thinkers of to-day are. not easily 
measured. We are living in a period of gen- 
eral unsettling ; a kind of transition from the 
old to the new. The amazing progress of the 
physical sciences has opened the way to larger 
conceptions of the material universe and of 
the wide extended reign of law. In the pres- 
ence of stars so distant that the light reaching 
us now started on its long way before history 
began, our age is asked to formulate the 
thought of God. In the presence of univer- 
sal law, we are asked to define the supernatu- 
ral. Before the full realizations of awakened 
thought the mighty questions of the future 
are being re-opened. Science and archxolog 
are challenging the chronology of the Bible, 


deed, and does appear in the process, or in the 
evolution of morals toward the perfect, but 
that is a very different thing from evil ap- 
pearing as permanent and ineradicable in the 
last result. It is more and not less faith in 
God that is forcing open the long-closed doors 
to this brighter hope of the final triumph of 
the good.—Dr. H. W. Thomas in N. A. Re- 


view. 





THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 
BY HENRY B. HALLOCK. 
(Essay read at the Literary Union of Friends of New York.] 
When judged of from a Christian stand- 
point there is, perhaps, no popular amuse- 
ment of the present day more inimical to the 


y | welfare of the individual and the best interest 


of society than that of theatrical representa- 


and the doctrine of evolution is asking us to | tions. 


adopt new theories of creation. 


Now in the midst of all this, what should | ou 


the thinkers—thinkers who are not bound by 
assumed or imposed obligations to defend any 
mere system, do? Surely this: Be true; true 
to facts and to the laws of thought, and with 
@ confidence in truth that can know no doubt, 
follow where truth leads, and if the way be 
dark and uncertain for a time, wait for the 
morning. In the baptism of truth that is 
yet to fall upon the minds of men they will 
cease to debate for the sake of debate, or to 
defend theories simply because they once sup- 
posed them true; they will lose the desire to 
tear down what others have builded unless it 
be found false, they will be as willing to fol- 
low the old as the new, or the new as the old. 
in the larger love of truth, the thinkers will 
consent to take great questions out of the heat 
and passion of pride of debate, and to view 
them in the light of reason and as matters of 
common interest. The time should hasten 
when men will delight in agreements rather 
than in disagreements. The love of truth is 


yet to be an enthusiasm—an “inner God ” 


that will dominate all other feelings. 

-  «.  «  « The weighty questions 
that press upon thinkers now are those that 
relate to God and the future life, and to right- 
-eousness. 

‘ ‘ . - Some of the old theories 
must give place to the new, not because they 
are old, but for the deeper reason that whilst 
urged as essential parts of faith, they are in 
their very nature destructive of faith. Thus 
it is useless to any longer ask most thoughtful 
men to belive in a God who is the best, and 
at the same time ask them to believe ina 
theory of his government that makes evil 
stronger than good. and punishes forever the 
souls he has brought into being. When we 
ask men to believe in God, we should show 


They are objectionable because they lessen 
r interest in simple pleasures and substitute 
therefor an expensive and highly-seasoned 
entertainment which stimulates the lower 
faculties at the expense of the higher and in- 
stead of invigorating the physical system is 
often a drain upon its resources. 

They are objectionable, Ist: Because the 
love for them naturally degenerates into a pas- 
sion which frequently sacrifices time, money, 
health, and even the comforts and endear- 
ments of home to its gratification. 

2d. They are objectionable because they 
cultivate a love for excitement which unfits the 
mind for the quiet and unobtrusive duties of 
everyday life, and disqualifies it for those 
habits of calmness and mental equilibrium 
that are so necessary for serious and profound 
thought, and thus become an obstacle to the 
development of the religious element of our 
nature. 

3d. They are objectionable because they 
familiarize the mind with scenes of vice, and 
the ear with sentiments that would not be 
tolerated in refined society. 

4th. They are objectionable because they 
substitute a fictitious sorrow for that of real life, 
and divert from its natural and proper chan- 
nels those sympathetic feelings of our nature 
that were designed for the relief of actual suf- 
fering, thus frequently robbing the unfortu- 
nate of that solace and consolation which is 
justly their due. 

To the thoughtful mind there are other 
and still more serious objections to the attend- 
ance of the theatre which it is neecless here 
to enumerate. 

But it may be said by the advocates of the 
theatre that, notwithstanding all this, there 
are some plays that are elevating in their in- 
fluence and absolutely unexceptionable in a 
moral point of view. If such is the case they 
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are so rare as to be scarcely worthy of serious | on the stage of this country the most thrill- 


consideration. 

It is barely possible for us to imagine a thea- 
tre conducted with such careful supervision 
as to render its performances so chaste and 
so pure that no slight word or act could by 
any possibility offend the most sensitive na- 
ture, but when we consider that such an insti- 
tution would be a financial failure, and that 
those which are most successful are organized 
on quite a different basis, we are driven irre- 
sistably to the conclusion that, as a practical 
question, it may safely be said that “all the- 
atrical representations should be classed as 
amusements of a hurtful tendency.” 

Indeed, when we reflect that the drama has 
been degraded from the position it once occu- 
pied as an interpreter of the productions of 
the immortal genius of Shakspeare and kin- 
dred minds, and has become either spectacu- 
lar or intensely emotional in its character, we 
are almost led to the conclusion that the 
phrase “hurtful tendency ” is far too mild a 
term. 

On glancing over a volume of the Atlantic 
Monthly for 1881, I find an article on “ New 
York Theatres” in which the author says: 
“It would be a curious and interesting thing 
to trace in the modern development of the 
drama the continually rising importance of 
scenes in which the physical sympathy with 
physical pain is the feeling sought to be 
excited in the audience. In the plays of the 
old classical school there is plenty of death, 
even plenty of poisoning, but it never would 
have occurred to Racine or Corneille to ex- 
hibit a hero or heroine actually writhing 
upon the stage from physical torture from the 
effect of poison, even after the fatal dose had 
been taken, nor would such pathological 
spectacles have ever been endured upon the 
English stage in its palmy days.” . . . 

“That sensationalism is unlike life never 
seems to have occurred to any one. Hence 
the modern drama, both in England and in 
France, has allowed itself the widest latitude 
in this respect. In England we have 
trains rushing towards open draw-bridges, 
the victims of designing villains tied to rails, 
houses rapidly consumed by flames, murders 
in the snow, sudden arrests in ball rooms, 
and in fact every sort of thrilling situation 
that ingenuity can suggest. 

“In France, on the other hand, we have 
women becoming insane on the stage, dying 
slowly of poison in violent agonies, dying 
slowly and pathetically of consumption. .. . 
All this is realism, and the best actress is she 
who can do it in the most real way.” 

Such is the theatre of the present day, both 
in England and in France, as described by a 
friend to the drama, and it may be said that 


ing features of each are combined. 

Indeed, so Jow has the dramatie art fallen 
in the estimation of thoughtful men of reli- 
gious sensibility, that it is searcely possible to 
offer them a greater indignity than to sup- 
pose them capable of writing low enough for 
the stage. 

This has been recently shown in a striking 
manner in the reply of the poet Whittier, 
who, after denying in the most emphatic 
terms the published rumor that he was writing 
a drama, adds this significant sentence, “ The 
idea of a Quaker playwright is unspeakably 
absurd.” 

How much nobler is this position than that 
now occupied by the poet Tennyson, who in 
his anxiety to gratify the demands of a de- 
praved taste has overshot the mark and fallen. 
upon the other side. 

Happy is it for our country that the writ-- 
ings of our best poets gleam with so mild and 
so pure a lustre, and that the names of Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, and Whittier are destined to 
descend to future generations unsullied by 
the grossness inseparable from the stage. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. . 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE NEW YEAR. 


The year 1882 with its hopes and cares, its 
toils and rewards, has passed away, and the 
new year has commenced with hopes and 
expectations as great as those ef the one just 
gone. We may review our course of individ- 
ual action, with feelings consequent upon our 
failings and our frailties, for that we have 
both is but too evident to all. We know why 
we have failings, it is well for us to inquire 
why we have frailties; are they not the result 
of our own neglect and disobedience of the 
laws of our being? He who spake creation 
into birth and gave to us all the faculties 
and endowments we possess, designed that 
their proper training should promote our 


present and future well-being. Our great 


duty is to study and obey the revealings of 
the laws which govern our spiritual, intel- 


lectual and physical natures. The gift of 


intellect, as well as that of grace, is intended 
to be improved. Both are bestowed by the 
same benevolent hand, as means to seeure the 
great end of our existence, and on their 
proper cultivation depends our success in the 
attainment of happiness. 

The great end of education is to awaken 
the mind into general activity ; to eall forth 
and develop native powers; to unfold thought, 
to trace effects to their eauses, and to appro- 
priate to the mind’s culture every thing that 
is around it. It is to cultivate the indigenous 
growth, rather than to crowd the mind with 
exotics; to warm the chrysalis imto life, and 
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to nerve the tongue of native eloquence. It 
spreads the wings of imagination, opens the 
portals of science, and enlarges our capacit 
of thinking, of reasoning and of enjoying. It 
allies us to the past and gives us an interest 
in the future; it brings the lore of ages to 
our aid, and lifts the veil from the undis- 
covered, revealing hidden laws of nature. 
Education is the work of a lifetime; all 
the influences which surround us from the 
cradle to the grave help to make us what we 
are. The discipline of our childhood, kind 
looks, or harsh tones, the playmates of our 
youthful days, the associations of after life, 
all have a power over us. The extent of our 
influence over others who can measure, if the 
noble faculties of the mind are cultivated in 
accordance with the design of Him who 
should be the Supreme Educator of every 
heart. Let us awaken to a sense of our 
actual wants that it may stimulate us to 
greater exertion, Let us lookat our privileges 
and contemplate our responsibilities, that > 
appreciating the former, we may be qualified 
to discharge the latter. A field of inquiry 
is open before us; let us enter therein 


and prepare for the work that may be 
shown us. 


Holder, Iil., 1st mo., 1883. EK. H. C. 





THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO. 


It is a pity to see the choicest of our lands, 
the districts most famous for splendid yields 
of the graiits and grasses nutrimental of life, 
continually encroached upon and exhausted 
by the growth of vile tobacco. Agricultural 
journals occupy whole columns weekly with 
this sinister crop, and newspapers report a 
continual increase in the demand for it. Very 
rarely do we meet with any counterblast against 
all this deleterioussmoke. Buta pungent ar- 
ticle in The Christian at Work, by A. M. Wil- 
liams of Syracuse, N. Y., declares that the 
averageof tobacco growers are eventual losers, 
although the first promise is speedy riches. 
“ What they really dois to starve their farms, 
and the only sure success is that of making 
smokers and chewers, and fastening a demor- 
alizing and usually unconquered habit on the 
community.” Let us raise from the soil, of 
which we are stewards, something healthful, 
useful and beautiful, rather than devote it to 
the vilest weed the earth produces. Leave 
that to the one worm which alone eats it. 
Another writer says tobacco has been cultiva- 
ted in Onondaga county for over thirty years, 
and farmers there who have made it a special- 
ty are’ worse off than when they commenced 
the business. The most deplorable feature 
attending the universal prevalence of its uses 
is that a parent, and especially a town resi- 
dent, can scarcely now, by any possible means 





short of depriving his children of all advan- 
tages of school and other society, prevent 
them from being initiated by their compan- 
ions, and taking the fatal first step which 
makes them slaves for life to an offensive and 
injurious habit, that generally prepares the 


way for alcoholic stimulation—New York 
Tribune. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting of Friends will 
be held near- Waterford, Loudoun Co., Va., 
on the 19th of Second month next. 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders on Seventh- 
“1, P. M., preceding. 

his Quarter is held in a Meeting House 
built in 1761, burned in 1867, and rebuilt 
shortly after. Fairfax Monthly Meeting is 
small, averaging probably an attendance of 
fifty persons on First-days. 

The Quarter is composed of Hopewell, 
Goose Creek, Fairfax, and Woodlawn Monthly 
Meetings, from which representatives and 
other Friends are usually present, and is 
largely attended by those not Friends from 
the contiguous cointry for miles around, who 
are mostly attentive in demeanor, giving op- 
portunity for ministering Friends to reach 
many minds, 

This Meeting is reached from Washington, 
D. C., by the 9.20 A. M. train, W. & W. R. R. 
to Clarke’s Gap Station, forty miles west, 
where, on Seventh-day, Friends with their 
teams are always in readiness to convey visit- 
ing Friends to their homes. Should any 
Friends of other localities feel drawn to visit 
us at that time, they may be assured of a 
cordial welcome. 
1st month, 21, 1883. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Fairhill Meeting-house.—It will be interest- 
ing to the contributors and others, who are 
favorable to the undertaking, to be informed 
that this work is progressing in a satisfactory 
manner. Funds have come in to meet all the 
payments as they fell due, and the Committee 
in charge of the ‘building are very hopeful, 
that the money needed to complete the house 
and make the necessary improvements to the 
grounds will all be collected in good season. 
It is expected that the house will be finished 


by the Ist of Fourth month 
First mo. 29th. 


Temperance Work.—Meetings appointed by 
a branch of the Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on Temperance have recently 
been held at Medford and Moorestown,— 
branches of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. 
They were very satisfactory occasions. 
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Amanda Deyo, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was 
in attendance at both places. The people 
seem to have been impressed by her address 
on temperance as they have rarely been be- 
J. H. 


re. 
Medford, N. J., First mo. 22d. 





A meeting on Temperance was held at 
Green street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Sixth-day evening the 26th inst. Owing to in- 
clement weather there was a small company 
present, but the words spoken were encourag- 
mg, and evinced a living interest in the 
cause. The work is one that enlists the 
younger members of the Society, and will tend 
greatly towards promoting their future use- 
fulness in the church. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 3, 1883. 








Ir is always a pleasure to be able to recom- 
mend a book for the children, one that while 
it contains somewhat in the story-telling line, 
does not give its readers anything excitable 
or out of harmony with pure child nature. 
Such a one is the Children’s Friend, pub- 
lished monthly in Philadelphia by M. Y. 
Hough. The twelve numbers, bound, make 
a volume that the little folks prize. Now is 
the time to form clubs or to subscribe for the 
new year. 


oo 


PROTECTION TO THE InsANE.—Among the 
many objects that engage philanthropic care 
in this time of active benevolences, is the pro- 
tection of the insane. The days have passed 
by forever, we trust, when those whose bodily 
conditions have resulted in nervous and men- 
tal disorder were regarded with something of 
horror, as resting under special divine dis- 
pleasure. It is fully demonstrated that in 
many cases these conditions may be so far 
rectified that the brain again works healthily, 
and insanity is shown to be among those dis- 
orders which are, to some extent at least, 
under human control. 

In the less civilized portions of the world, 
doubtless, insanity is still regarded as a con- 
dition in which restraint rather than cure is 
the essential point ; and the protection of the 
community from the madman, rather than the 

. protection of the insane from wrong, engages 
the energies of the benevolent. The insane 


asylum is rather a prison than a hospital for 
sanitary and medical treatment. All con- 
cerned desired principally, in days gone by, 
that the very existence of persons thus af- 
flicted should be forgotten, that their kindred 
might be sheltered from a sort of disgrace. 
We have wakened to the conviction that a 
disordered brain is no more a disgrace than 
a broken limb, and that the helpless sufferer 
from mental derangement is a subject for 


tenderest care and for the most skillful scien-, 


tific medical treatment.. To this end, the 
National Association for the Protection of 
the Insane ask that lunatics be defended by a 
careful system of legal enactments that may 
prevent the repetition of the silent tragedies 
of the past, when the asylum was the means 
of dire wrong in many cases, and when the 
beneficent light of investigation was withheld 
from the records of the “ mad-house.” It is 
alleged that these refuyes are still not so 
fully open to medical investigation as are 
other hospitals, while it is certain that super- 
intendents of insane asylums are really of all 
professionals the nrost in need of advice and 
assistance from the profession outside. It is 
demanded that the percentage of cure should 
be greater than it is now shows to be, and 
certainly benevolence and common sense must 
both favor the bringing in of more light to 
bear upon the subject, and such searching 
investigation of the transactions of the various 
hospitals for the insane throughout the coun- 
try as will satisfy the most critical. 

The meeting of this Association in Phila- 
delphia, on the 25th ult., was an occasion of 
deep interest, not only to the general public, 
but to our Legislature, who have at this time 
the subject of the protection of the insane 
before them. 

A report of the Convention will be found 
in another column. 


—__-—__-—_.-49e— — -— -—- 


AMERICAN ARCHAZOLOGY.—The increasing 
interest manifested in the study of the pre- 
historic remains of this Continent, will doubt- 
less lead to many important discoveries con- 
cerning the ancient peoples who have left 
such enduring evidences of skill and industry 
in the ruins of Central America and New 
Mexico, and the vast mounds that are scat- 
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tered over Ohio, Wisconsin, and other West- 
ern States. 

In the recent report of “The Archzological 
Institute of America” (a Boston society), the 
need of more vigorous work on this Continent 
is fully stated. The work is defined as “any- 
thing but one of barren antiquarianism. We 
are dealing, it is true, with savage and bar- 
barous tribes and aggregations of tribes who 
have done nothing for the higher progress of 
mankind, but the questions involved are as 
broad and far-reaching as any in the whole 
field of inquiry concerning man.” 

@ The area over which the remains of our 
prehistoric races are scattered is so widely 
extended and the works themselves include 
so much that gives evidence of an advanced 
civilization that we can but feel surprise at 
so little having been done to collect the tra- 
ditions and explore the various ruins that 
still exist. 

qi The reports of the recent surveys and ex- 
plorations undertaken by our Government 
add greatly to the interests now felt in this 
subject, and we may look forward to increas- 
ing activity in the prosecution of the work. 

The American Antiquarian, published in 
Chicago, and edited by Stephen D. Peet, is a 
quarterlyjmagazine devoted mainly to Ameri- 
can Archeology. The first number of Vol. 5 
is among our exchanges, and its contents are 
calculated to increase the interest of such 
readers as desire to know more about life on 
our Continent in prehistoric times. A lengthy 
article from theSpen of the editor, on “ Vil- 
lage Architecture,” gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the home life of the ancient barba- 
rians. 

He reconstructs the villages, repeoples 
their cabins, shows us the public hall or 
assembly room, with its central fire kept ever 
burning by the priest, and the “Chunky 
Yard,” around which the dwellings were 
grouped, sometimes planted in grain, but 
more frequently used as a public square, aud 
swept clean every day. 


While there must ever attach to research 
among the ruins of Egypt and Asia Minor 
an interest that is absorbing, from the fact 
that history preserves the records of the 


b peoples by whom they were constructed, and 


——— 


the events which led to their overthrow, the 
mystery that hangs like an impenetrable veil 
over the ruder civilizations of our own land 
will constitute one of the chief inducements 
for the prosecution of the work. 





DIED. 


BASSETT.—On Twelfth month 26th, 1882, 
Mary T. Bassett, in the 63d year of her age; a 


‘member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Salem, 


New Jersey. 


CHASE.—At Macedon, N. Y., after a short 
illness, Phila L., wife of Benjamin Chase, 
aged 77; a member of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting. ' 


JONES.—On First mo. 18th, 1883, Martha 
Jones, wife of John Jones, in her 86th year; a 
lifelong member of Gwynedd Monthly, and 
Plymouth Particular Meeting. 


LOCKWOOD.— On Third-day morning, 
First month 23d, 1883, at 150 De Kalb avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Levi A. Lockwood, son of 
the late John Lockwood, in the 61st year of 
his age; a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting. 


THOMAS.—On First mo. 18th, 1883, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, James C. Bell, 
Conowingo, Cecil co., Md., Lizzie Thomas, 
daughter of the late Philip E. Thomas, of Bal- 
timore, in the 66th year of her age; a member 
of Deer Creek Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Animal Partnerships.—An intimate connec- 
tion subsisting between different animals is 
that known as commensalism ; commensals be- 
ing creatures which may be said to sit at the 
same table, but which do not prey upon one 
another. Of late years, naturalists have be- 
come acquainted with numerous examples of 
this form of animal partnership. In one of 
theChicken Islands, off the New Zealand coast, 
a curious lizard known as the tuatara and 
certain species of petrals were found inhabit- 
ing the same burrows, apparently on the best 
of terms. In rare cases, the burrow, which 
consists of a passage two or three feet long, 
ending in a chamber a foot and a half long, 
one foot broad and six inches high, is the work 
of the bird. As a rule, however, the lizard is 
the excavator. Each builds its nests on op- 
posite sides of the chamber, the lizard almost 
invarlably choosing the right and. the petrel 
the left side. The tuatara feeds partly on 
worms and beetles, and partly on the rem- 
nants of fishes and crustaceans brought to 
their common table by the petrel, both ani- 
mals being thus benefited by the copartnery. 
So much probably cannot be said of the prai- 
rie dog, whose underground home on the 
plains of North America is frequently shared 
by the rattlesnake and the burrowing owl. 
These were at one time supposed to form a 
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“happy family,” but considerable doubt has 
been cast on the point by the discovery of 
young prairie dogs in the stomach of the rat- 
tlesnake. Among insects a few cases of com- 
mensalism are on record, but the first known 
instance of its occurrence among caterpillars 
was recently recorded by Fritz Miiller. He 
found two caterpillars in Brazil living on the 
leaves of the Mulberry. The larger one was 
protected by a covering of long stinging hairs 
or thorns, and like most caterpillars similarly 
protected, its coloring was exceedingly bright 
and conspicuous. The other—a small, black- 
ish form—sat across the back of its gaudy 
a enjoying the protection afforded to 

th by the surrounding stinging hairs. On 
removing the smaller caterpillar from its re- 
treat, Mr. Miiller found that it made its way 
back again as quickly as it could. 

It is among marine animals, however, that 
the phenomenon of commensalism has been 
most frequently observed. The remora is a 
feeble fish, little able to make it way alone in 
the world of waters, yet there are few fishes 
which have a wider distribution. It owes its 
success in life to the powerful alliances it 
forms. One of its fins has been transformed 
into a sucker, placed right on the top of its 
head, by means of; which it attaches itself 
firmly to any passing shark, whale, or even 
ship, no doubt taking the latter for some huge 
sea monster. By these it is trans,orted, with- 
. out further exertion on its part, over great 
distances, meanwhile picking up such food as 
may come in its way. Few fishes are better 
fitted to succeed in the struggle for existence 
than the angler or fishing frog, which hiding 
itself for the most part in the mud of the sea 
bottom, hangs out its fishing-rod with tempt- 
ing bait, right over its capacious mouth. In 
the branchial sac of this fish, as found in the 
Mediterranean, an eel is said to reside, and to 
share in the abundant food supply of the lucky 
angler. Several small fishes have also been 
found habitually to lodge in the mouth cavity 
of a Brazilian catfish, sharing such food as the 
latter may succeed in capturing. A favorite 
shelter with many small fishes is the umbrel- 
la-like dise of the larger sea-jellies, the sting- 
ing properties of which probably cause them 
to be avoided by the other denizens of the 
deep. As many as twenty fishes have, ac- 
cording to A. Agassiz, been counted swimming 
within the fringed margin of one of those 
pulsating umbrellas. Dr. Collingwood was 
among the first to notice the existence of a 
fish-sheltering sea-anemone. He discovered 
on a reef in the neighborhood of Labuan an 
anemone which, when expanded, measured 
fully two feet in diameter. Over this monster 
zoophyte there hovered a pretty little fish, 
which, when driven off, invariably returned to 


its former position. Suspecting some connec- 
tion between fish and anemone, he began 
raking about with a stick in the body of the 
latter, and succeeded in dislodging six similar 
fishes from the body cavity of the zoophyte. 
From the ease with which they allowed them- 
selves to be captured, they were evidently 
unaccustomed to swimming far beyond the 
protection of the stinging tentacles of the ane- 
mone. The holothurians or sea-cucumbers, 
are another group of lowly marine forms which 
afford shelter to fishes. Prof. Carl Semper, 
when investigating this subject among the 
Philippine Islands, found shrimps and pea- 
crabs living within the respiratory cavity and 
sharing in the food supply of a single holo- 
thurian. A copartnery, profitable to both 
parties, exists between several species of crabs 
and sea-anemones. In the China seas there. 
is a crab which invariably has the same species 
of anemone on its back, while the latter, it is 
said, is never seen apart from the crab. By 
this association, the normally sedentary ane- 
mone becomes as locomotive as the roving 
crustacean, while the crab gladly bears the 
burden for the protection its commensal fort- 
ress affords. Further, there is the hermit crab, 
which tenants a molluscan shell, but which 
also contrives to have a particular species of 
anemone always attached to its adopted home. 
How friendly the two are was shown by Mr. 
Gosse, for when he removed the anemone, he 
found that the hermit invariably took it up 
again and held it patiently in its claws against 
the shell for about ten minutes at a time, 
until it had fairly taken hold again. Other 
instances might be given, such as that of the 
little pea-crabs found occasionally in mussels 
and other bivalve shells, which, in return for 
the protection afforded by the molluscan shell, 
gives its host a share of the food it captures. 
These, however, will suffice to show how 
widely prevalent commensalism is throughout 
the animal kingdom.— English Mechanic. 


WE forget that there are no small things ; 
that life is a school in which every work, 
every duty, every opportunity, however in- 
significant it may be to us at the moment, isa 
lesson, the learning or the neglect of which 
means just so much loss or gain in character. 
The man who is faithful in each day’s work 
stores up in himself each day that reserved 
force of habit and character which makes him 
equal to those unexpected emergencies which 
any hour or moment may bring. Small op- 
portunities faithfully used are rounds by 
which we mount to greater ones, and the true 
way to broaden life is not by idly gazing 
around the horizon in search of some larger 
field, but by doing with all one’s heart and sou} 
the things that lie next one.— Christian Union. 


* 
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CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE INSANE, AND 
THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Association for the Protection of the Insane 
and the Prevention of Insanity, held in this 
city on the 25th ult., there was a large attend- 
ance of those who were engaged profession- 
ally in the care and treatment of the insane, 
as well as others, whose knowledge was only 
theoretical. 

Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Burlington, N. J., 
was called to the chair, and the business of 
the meeting was opened by the reading of a 
paper by Dr. Green, of Easton, concerning 
the “ Functions of a Medical Staff of a Hos- 
pital.” Dr. Green made the startling an- 
nouncement that he believed the present 
number of insane or feeble-minded persons, 
needing care in our country, is nearly one 
hundred thousand at this time. He also ex- 
pressed the conviction that the provision for 
these is inadequate, and urged the necessity 
of a revision of our systems of treatment, and 
more liberal arrangements in regard to skilled 
medical attendance. 

With great unanimity the meeting resolved 
that this association favors the employment 
of a thoroughly trained gynecologist (and a 
female practitioner to be preferred), on the 
professional staff of every insane asylum, for 
the treatment of diseases peculiar to women. 
In this connection, a tribute was paid to the 
skill and efficiency of Dr. Alice Bennett, of 
Norristown hospital. 

Dr. Joseph Parrish next read a paper on 
the “Protection of the Insane.” He ex- 
pressed his conviction that the time has come 
when an intelligent community may demand 
an advance which he thus indicated. 

“1. We want no more commitments of sane 
persons to asylums for the insane. 

“2. We want no further necessity for writs 
of habeas corpus in order that a citizen may 
find his way from a hospital or asylum to his 
home. 

“3, We want no more harsh mechanical re- 
straints applied to the bodies of our fellow- 
men who are deprived of their reason. 

“4, We want no more such false economy 
in the administration of county poor-houses 
as will confine a patient in a disgusting cell 
from one year to another rather than he at 
the cost of an attendant to walk or ride with 
him in the open air, or teach him some occu- 
pation. 

“5, We want in every State of this Union 
an intelligent and faithful lunacy commission, 
that shall have power, under the seal of the 
Commonwealth, to open every door behind 
which a lunatic sits, examine every case, hear 
every complaint, and act in harmony with 
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medical superintendents and officers of such 
asylums, so far as it may be possible to secure 
the largest freedom compatible with safety, 
and the highest intelligence in the manage- 
ment of the insane. 

“6. We want intermediate homes, where 
nervous and disordered persons, who are drift- 
ing towards insanity, may place themselves, 
and thus many be saved the alternative of a 
life in an asylum, and where convalescents 
who are inmates of asylums may go before 
resuming the duties of life and home, thus 
gradually entering again upon their normal 
life, without the shock that so frequently is a 
factor of relapse. 

“7. We want the people to comprehend the 
fact that, if they would escape insanity for 
themselves, they should be familiar with its. 
causes and the manner of its approach, and,. 
therefore, need a popular journal devoted to 
the subject of lunacy reform, and the dis- 
cussion of preventive measures. 

“8. We can conceive of no reasonable objec- 
tion to such a policy, and we invoke the co- 
operation of citizens of every calling and 
profession in efforts to accomplish the objects 
stated.” 

Dr. Charles K. Mills read a paper on “ The 
Duty of Medical Colleges and the General 
Practitioner toward Mental and Nervous Dis- 
eases. He gave a sketch of the history of 
psychology in this country, and claimed that 
in the United States no important special 
branch of medicine has received so little 
attention as pscychiatry or mental disease. A 
resolution was adopted, requesting medical 
colleges to institute a regular course of didac- 
tic and clinical lectures on pscychiatry in 
connection with their medical courses. 

On the 26th an adjourned meeting of the 
Association was held. The subject first intro- 
duced at this time was “ The Prevention of 
Insanity by the Rational Treatment of Ine- 
briety.” The first paper read was by Dr. 
Crothers, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

“In the course of his address, Dr. Crothers 
said insanity is not only a physical disease, 
but is preventible by the application of means 
for the removal of the causes. Among the 
causes inebriety is most prominent. Various 
authorities assert that from twenty to fifty 
per cent. of insanity cases come from inebriety. 
These figures are the highest and lowest esti- 
mates, and clearly indicate inebriety to be a 
very large factor in the production of the dis- 
ease. The most reliable statistics place the 
number of inebriates in this country at 300,- 
000, and the yearly mortality at over 50,000. 
The cases represent all degrees of culture, 
and all ranks of society. Inebriety is the 


largest factor in the causation of insanity, the 
study of which will point out the means to 
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lessen the disease and many of the conditions 
which lead up to it. 

- “The present theories and treatment of ine- 
briety encourage the development of the dis- 
order, and indirectly increase insanity by in- 
tensifying all the conditions of the disease, 
and making recovery more difficult. The 
rational treatment of inebriety should be to 
isolate the patient in special hospitals, where 
‘every means can be gathered to build up and 
restore the entire organism. In such hospi- 
tals a study of all the conditions which favor 
the growth of inebriety, or insanity, can be 
made, as well as the treatment and means of 

revention, which could not otherwise be 
&nown. 

“The practical character and feasibility of 
such institutions are demonstrated in every 
advance of science in many ways, and from 
actual experience, in face of the greatest ob- 
stacles and most discouraging circumstances. 
Finally, although Utopia is not here yet, 
there is along the line of inquiry abundant 
evidence to show that the study: of inebriety 
and its rational treatment will reveal the 
means for lessening insanity beyond any pre- 
sent conceptions.” 

“ Inebriety as a Cause of Insanity” claimed 
careful consideration, and was discussed in 
connection with a paper transmitted by Dr. 
Baer, of Berlin, and read by Dr. Carl Seiler. 
This was followed by a paper by Dr. Norman 
Kerr, of London, read by E. P. Allinson of 
this city. 

Dr. tharles H. Thomas, at the close of the 
reading of these papers, called attention to a 
work on “Mental Hygiene,” by Dr. Isaac 
Ray, which had inspired him with the value 
of its suggestions, and said that the Associa- 
tion could do no better work in the preven- 
tion of insanity than in buying the copyright 
of this book and issuing it in some cheap 
form, and that its republication would prove 
of immense value to the public. He said 
he was convinced of the fact that there was 
such a thing as mental hygiene, or the care 
of the mind, and that attention to its laws 
would prevent insanity, which could be pre- 
vented as well as inebriety. He also called 
attention to and denounced the common fal- 
lacy that if one can only get pure liquor no 
harm would come from it, and that it was the 
drinking of bad whiskey that was hurtful. 
The idea had been spread broadcast that if 
the fusil oil in liquor were eliminated the 
alcohol would not produce the evils common! 
attendant upon its use. Fusil oil, he said, 
is @ poison that it is proper to avoid, but 
liquor without it, if it can be obtained, will 
produce drunkenness, and chronic drunken- 


called “pure” liquors than for concoctions 
by other names. 

Judge Pierce advocated the enactment 
of laws for the protection of the drunkard 
against himself, suggesting that the courts 
should be enabled to take control of a man 
who cannot contro] himself. 

A paper from Dr. Fothergill, of London, 
introduced the question, “ Do Perversions of 
Assimilation Play any Part in the Production 
of Insanity.” 

In this paper it was stated that gout poison 
was productive of mental alienation, and that 
persons afflicted with gout, owing to the per- 
versions of the blood by lithic acid, were, in 
their paroxysms of pain, affected with a spe- 
cies of insanity. Irritant products in the 
stomach, owing to a want of assimilation, 
affect the brain. These are cases founded upon 
sound brains, but the same causes are doubt- 
less active in insane brains. It ‘seems more 
than probable that many persons are at the 
mercy of their digestive organs. 

Dr. Ulrich, of Chester, read a paper from 
Dr. James Lalor, of Dublin. 

Dr. Lalor seems to have had for the past 
twenty-five years a hopeful belief in the effi- 
cacy of removing restraints from the insane. 
He has changed the names of his wards from 
those commonly in use, and has in none of 
them any restraints. Of the restraining cells, 
he has reduced the number from 156, when 
he first took charge, to 6 at the present time. 
He acts upon the conviction that the main 
use of an asylum for the treatment of the 
insane is to restore them to society wholly 
recovered, if it can be done, or if not, at 
least as companionable and not wholly useless 
members. He gives his five or six hundred 
patients cheerful surroundings and plenty of 
recreation, encourages them in light occu- 
pations, thus dispensing with much hired help, 
and with education, music, singing and social 
intermingling, the way to recovery is made 
pleasant and easy. 

After the reading of Dr. Lalor’s paper, on 
the motion of Judge Pierce, the following 
resolution was adopted. 

“Resolved, That this Association recom- 
mends to the careful consideration of phy- 
sicians and superintendents connected with 
institutions for the treatment of mental dis- 
eases the value of regular and pleasant em- 
ployment of their patients as a remedial 
agency in the treatment of mental disorders.” 

Upon the reading of a paper from the pen 
of Dr. Charles Mercier, of London, concerning 
the “‘Conditions of Life which Influence the 
Production of Insanity,” a discussion ensued 
concerning the commitment and care of the 


ness will produce alcoholism and finally in- | insane, and it was claimed that the laws of 
sanity. He had no more respect for what are | Pennsylvania upon this subject were worthy 
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to be incorporated in the statute laws of other 
States. It was also resolved that the title 
“Lunatic Hospitals” might profitably be 
substituted for “Insane Asylums,” as being 
less offensive to the sensibilities of those 
afflicted with mental disease. 

Soon after the Convention adjourned. It 
may well be hoped that the wise words spoken 
may have gone forth on a mission which will 
be far reaching and beneficent, and that large 
advances in the direction of the light will 
ultimately result from the comparison of 
views, and the annunciation of well-considered 
opinion by this learned and benevolent So- 
~ of practical workers in a great cause. 

e cannot doubt that the “ Hospitals for 
Mental Disease” in the future will be far 
different and far more effective than the 
“Insane Asylums” of the past have been. 
Every change proposed looked toward rational 
improvement and more tenderness toward the 
afflicted “in order for their help.” 8. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE LIFE THAT Is. 


The life that is! It hath its varied change, 
Its round of seasons as the rolling years, 
Pleasures and pains, alternate hopes and 

fears, 

E’en joys, advancing time gives wider range 
In flowery paths of pleasantness and peace. 
Wouldst thou its blessings seek, from evil 


cease ; 
Learn to do well, O man! in all thy ways— 
Thou hast in life below no certain lease, 
No tenor that can hold when waning days 
Alike for youth and age, proclaim as nigh 
The hand that severs human ties, and lays 
Low in the dust as Time sweeps onward by. 
Happy, thrice happy! when thou shalt have 
won 


The “crown immortal” for thy work well 
done. 


West Chester, Pa. J: 





THE LIFE TO COME. 


The life to come! A voice speaks from the 
‘ast, 
Coming through ages with its sweet refrain, 
Since Judah’s harp sent forth the living 
strain 
And bards inspired, have around it cast 
Wreaths of transcendent beauty. Hope has 
given 
The promise of the fadeless bliss of Heaven. 
No doubtful cogitations thine to share, 
Nor tempest-tossed to friendless shores art 
driven, 
No grim forebodings bind thee to despair— 
If thou, O man! pursuing truth alway, 
For its intrinsic worth; bestowing care 
That over all thy actions it hath sway: 
Whate’er thy creed—whate’er thy faith, if 
pure, 
The crown is gained—Eternity is sure. 


West Chester, Pa. J. 


From “ Unity.” 
“AND ENOCH WALKED WITH GOD.” 


MARY W. PLUMMER. 


O thou, who in time’s morning walked with 


God, 

Nor heeded that the world-paths crossed thine 
own. 

Who, listening to the music shed abroad 

By that One Voice, heard not the other’s tone. 

Mocking at him who walked, or seemed to 
walk alone: 


Tell us, who long to know, what converse 
sweet 

Fell from thy lips, what troubled questions lay 

Answered and clear ere thou could’st frame 
them meet, 

In that bright light of Truth, the Perfect Day 

Where tangled problems smooth and solve- 
themselves away. 


Didst know what field-flowers fluttered ’neath 
the hem 

Of thy long garment, or what birds of song 

Circled around thee, or what light wind came 

Lifting thy locks, the while ye walked along, 

Seen and unseen, the marveling world among? 


Vain questioning! for answer as thou might’st- 

Our ears are holden that we may not hear; 

The soul that walks with God upon the heights. 

Hath secrets voiceless to the alien ear; 

To him who is of God, the things of God are: 
clear. . 





“No TEACHER must for a moment forget that. 
the tenderest patience is always compatible 
with the truest firmness of school government 
and discipline. The teacher must insist on a 
right course of conduct, and take all neces- 
sary methods to secure this; but the most 
extreme measures ever found to be necessary 
may be carried out with such a spirit as to 
command both the assent of a child’s native 
sense of justice and respect for the teacher’s 
self-control.” 





A HOLY life is made up of a number of 
small things. Little words, not eloquent. 
speeches or sermons ; little deeds, not miracles 
nor one great heroic act or mighty martyr- 
dom, make up thetrue Christian life. The little: 
constant sunbeam, not the lightning; the 
waters of Shiloh “that go softly” in their 
meek mission of refreshment, not the waters 
of “the river, great and many,” rushing 
down in torrent noise and force, are the 
true symbols of a holy life. The avoidance 
of little evils, little sins, little inconsistencies, 
little weaknesses, little follies, little indiscre- 
tions and imprudences, little foibles, little in- 
dulgences of self and the flesh—the avoidance 
of such [tile things as these goes far to make- 
up at least the negative beauty of a holy: 
life. —Horatius Bonar. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ALCOHOLISM NO. 2. 


The next stage of this disease is described 
as “a second stage of excitement, with some 
failure of muscular direction, and with some 
mental confusion.” Dr. Richardson con- 
tinues to say, “ In this stage we have many 
disqualifying conditions against health. The 
persons affected now pass through the first 
stage of alcoholic excitement without being 
conscious of it. They do not flush so quickly 
as they once did under the first influence of 
alcohol, and they are not so excited in 
mind; but they have nevertheless the same 
feverish glow, and that glow, which is often 
unduly prolonged, owing to the feebleness of 
their vessels, is succeeded by a more con- 
tinued coldness and depression. By persons 
in this stage alcohol is felt to be a frequent 
daily necessity, an urgent necessity. ‘They 
depend on alcohol. They are tremulous 
under effort until they get it; they have a 
knowledge that they cannot digest a meal 
until they get ,it, and so they preface each 
meal by adrink of it.” . . ...... 
“In mental constitution they are irregular ; 
now lifted up into a passion or hilarity, now 
cast down into regret and despondency. 
Under all circumstances they are nervous in 
the common acceptation of that term; they 
sleep indifferently ; they are badly prepared 
for meeting any emergency ; they are easily 
tired, and they are easily curbed after a short 
attempt at feats of endurance, mental or 


physical. They are found in all classes of 


society, but perhaps most abundantly amongst 

those who are removed from want, and who 
rejoice in means to indulge in what they call 
luxury. They are not a drunken class. 
Actual drunkeness may be a sin unknown to 
them.” The above is an admirable descrip- 
tion of the so-called “ moderate drinker,” 
who boasts of his freedom, and ability to 
drink or let it alone, in which he is often 
sadly deceived There are three classes in 
every community, first, those who abstain 
altogether from the use of intoxicating bever- 
ages, either from habit and education, or 
from principle. This class may be more than 
one half the people including women and 
children. 

The second class are the moderate drinkers 
already described as being in the first and 
second stages of alcoholism, who in the 
weakness of their mental and moral powers 
boast of their power to drink, of which there 
is no doubt, and of their power to leave it 
alone, which alas is too often a delusion. 

The third class in our country are the sixty 
thousand men and women who go down into 
4runkard’s graves every year. 

Not one of these comes immediately from 


the class of total abstainers, they are all 
recruited from the moderate drinkers, the 
men who scorn the idea of ever becoming 
drunkards, but who are marching on towards 
this dreadful fate. 

Alcohol, diluted in the various drinks 
with water, when taken into the stomach is 
absorbed into the blood vessels, and under its 
influence the blood discs which in health are 
round and beautiful, become wrinkled and 
present the appearance of circular saws, and 
the circulation becomes much more rapid 


than in health. Henry T. CuHi.p. 
Phila. 1st mo., 23, 1883. 





A WORD OF WARNING. 


Temptation is never so seductive as when 
it comes in the guise of some social courtesy, 
never so hard to resist as when it is presented 
by those who are never associated in thought 
in any kind of evil. This is why the habit 
of offering wine on New Year’s Day is so 
dangerous. Men who can pass a bar-room 
cannot stand against the social traditions and 
personal charms of the drawing-room ; they 
resist the temptations of places that are openly 
evil only to yield in the homes of purity and 
refinement. There is something almost base 
in taking advantage of a man in this moment, 
when he has laid aside his armor and put on 
a dress suit; he is safe against the advances 
of the gross bar-keeper, but his purpose melts 
like wax under the charms of a gracious 
woman. Society can hardly condemn men 
for drunkenness when it does its best to make 
them drunk, It is physically impossible for 
a man who has any extended social acquaint- 
ance to accept the invitations that await him 
in many houses and get through the day in 
a sober condition. There is something wrong 
in a social civilization which turns our draw- 
ing-rooms into courts of Circe on New Year's 
Day, and transforms rational men into ani- 
mals ; and there is something wanting in the 
moral education of the woman who permits 
herself to play such a role. Hospitality does 
not depend on the use of wine; courtesy 
does not require it; a Christian regard for 
the weakness of others forbids it.— Christian 
Union. 





Way should we use the pitiful light of a 
candle to discover the sun, and eagerly go 
about to prove the being of Him who gave 
being to everything else ?—Leighton. 





FatrHFuL prayer always implies correla- 
tive exertion ; and no man can ask honestly 
and hopefully to be delivered from tempta- 
tion, unless he has himself honestly and firm- 
ly determined to do the best he can to keep 
out of it.—John Ruskin. 
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» THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


In one of the daily papers we find an earn- 
est plea for fresh and varied employment and 


broader interests for American women, to the | 


end that these may stimulate nutrition and so 
promote the assimilation of nerve food of 
which there appears to be a deficiency. The 
writer continues : 

“This ought not to be a reason for laying 
down one womanly duty, but there is vital 
reason that womanly duty should include 
plenty of fresh and varied occupation, broader 
interests. These give an appetite to the rest 
of life; they are better stimulants than iron 
and quinine, better tonics than Calisaya bark. 
Beauty of character may exist in the life most 
absolutely devoted to the care of others, but 
the most beautiful life keeps itself healthy 
and vigorous that it may be of use to others 
for the whole of life. At the Woman’s Con- 
gress in Portland, Dr. Marie Zakrzewska 
reckoned among the shortest lived women: 
first, the strict conventual sisterhoods ; second, 
the merely fashionable women, and third, 
women in factories. In all professions where 
varied faculties are called into use, including 
aurses with doctors, and book-keepers with 
book-makers, the artists, the college professor, 
school principals, literateurs, preachers, direc- 
tors of public institutions, all who have a 
definite occupation requiring knowledge and 
skill and calling into play more than one set. 
of faculties, these, she said, are the healthiest 
women. They stay young and fresh longer 
than any other class, and as they grow old are 
better preserved, both mentally and physical- 
ly. The health of women generally is much 
better now than in former days, but there is 
still much that needs to be remedied. Thereis 
good ground for believing that the break-downs 
in health, less numerous than formerly among 
American girls on leaving school, when not 
directly traceable to clothes, shoes, or diet, 
come oftenest from leaving schoo!. Not from 
overstudy, but from the cessation of study, the 
check of a definite pursuit, and the substitu- 
tion of empty frivolity for regularly employed 
days and tranquil sleep. Post hoc non propter 
hoc is the maxim to be remembered ; for it is 
not every sequence that is a consequence.” 

Emerson, in his essay on Success, gives a 
formula for the help of the young soul: “Add 
energy, inspire hope, and blow the coals into 
a useful flame.” 

Not suppression, not mere frivolity, but the 
enthusiastic engagement of the higher facul- 
ties in worthy endeavor to some valuable end 
is probably the secret of bodily health, of 


mental poise and of the best moral develop- 
ment. 





Lire is measured by the soul’s advance. 





WITHIN a short time the American Watch 
Company, of Waltham, Massachusetts, has 
completed and forwarded to the headquarters 
of the United States Signal Service. Bureau 
at Washington a large, novel, and very finely- 
constructed clock for the use of the service. 
The case is made of brass, of sufficient height 
to allow the swing of a pendulum one metre 
in length. The case is made perfectly air- 
tight, and has been constructed in such a 
manner that the air can be exhausted and 
the movement run in a vacuum, thus avoid- 
ing the variations incident to’ atmospheric 
changes. A very ingenious electrical attach- 
ment has been affixed to the movement, 
whereby the clock is wound as it runs, thus 
overcoming the variations usual when the 
main-spring is fully wound or partly spent. 
The manner in which this is accomplished is 
by alternately breaking and closing an elec- 
tric circuit and using the motion thus ob- 
tained and the power of the electrical ‘cur- 
rent in re-winding the spring by means of a 
worm and other mechanism, which is so 
pre as to motion that the winding 

eeps exact pace with the running. The 
slightest variation from this is shown ona 
delicate indicator. The train is jeweled, and 
will consequently be but very little affected 
by the friction incident to such a complicated 
piece of machinery. Another of these clocks 
is in process of construction, and is intended 
for use at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut. 





SELF-EASE is pain: the only rest 
Is labor for a worthy end; 
A toil that gains with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 
And hears, while sowing outward fields, 
The harvest song of Sawant poere. 
HITTIER. 


———-.-.48 

Far out of sight, while yet the flesh enfolds us, 
Lies the far country where our hearts abide, 

And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told 


us 
Than these few words, ‘‘Thou shalt be 
satisfied.’’ ; ANON. 





In every age, the soul that cries out for 
God finds Him,—finds Him, it may be, — 
help of sacrifice or temple or church or Bible, 
but, above all, finds Him present in itself.— 
G. S. Miriam. 


Auas! poor child! alas! thou too must 
learn, like others, that the sublime mystery 
of Providence goes on in silence, and gives 
no explanation of itself,—no answer to our 
impatient questionings. Longfellow. 








To deny one’s self is commonly understood 
to mean that one refuses one’s self something ; 
‘but what Jesus says is, Let a man disown 
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old self, and so live.... And never was the 
joy which in self-renouncement underlies the 
pain so brought out as when Jesus boldly 
called the suppression of our first impulses 
and current thoughts life, real life, elernal 
life.— Matthew Arnold. 


ITEMS. 


GusTAVE DoRE, the well known painter 
and designer, is dead. 





F. TERAO, a Japanese astronomer, is now 
visiting the principal observatories of this 
country. 


THE Yellowstone National Park Improve- 
ment Company has been organized under the 
laws of New Jersey, with a capital of $2,000,000. 


R. A. Proctor, the English astronomer, 
writes, in Knowledge, that he expects the great 
comet of 1882 back in less than half a year. 
This and one other comet, seen a few months 
ago, are the only ones in whose spectra the 
lines of sodium have been seen. 


CoFrFEE is hereafter to be served out to the 
sailors on the Cunard steamers instead of the 
daily allowance of grog. As drink has some 
of its worst victims among seamen, this marks 
- important victory for temperance among 
them. 


THE General Manager of the Central and 
Southern Pacific Railroad says that through 
trains from San Francisco to New Orleans 
were expected to leave on the 28th ult., and 
the first train from New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco on the 30th, after which regular trains 
would be run. 


On the 25th and 26th of last month the Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of the 
Insane and the Prevention of Insanity held 
its annual sessions in Philadelphia. Before 
closing a resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing to the Legislatures of the several States 
for oe the law of Pensylvania enforcing 
a penalty of $500 for giving a false certificate 
of insanity. 


THE morning of the 26th ult. was the coldest 
of the winter in Northern New England, the 
tem perature ranging from 30 to 384 degrees 
below zero. In Northern New York the tem- 
perature ranged from 19 to 27 degrees below 
zero. Lake Champlain was frozen over at its 
widest part, at Burlington. It is the earliest 
closing of that portion of the lake for several 
years. 


AT present a conspicuous object in Montreal 
is an ice palace, built in the centre of Do- 
minion Square. It is constructed of blocks of 
ice, and measures nearly 100 feet square. At 
each of the four corners is a tower 30 feet 
high, and a tower in the centre is 32 feet 
square, and rises to a height of 100 feet. The 
crystal structure is illuminated at night by 
electric lights. 


THE Census Office has just issued a special 
bulletin showing the consumption of forest 
products as fuel in the United States during 
the census year. It appears that the number 
of persons ‘using wood for domestic fuel was 
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himself, renounce himself, die as regards his | 32,375,074. The amount of wood so consumed 











was 140,537,439 cords, valued at $306,950,040. 
The amount of wood consumed by railroads 
and steamboats, in mining operations and in 
manufacturing, was 5,240,698 cords, valued at 
$15,012,333. In addition to this there were 
consumed 74,008,972 bushels of charcoal valued 
at $5,276,736. 

A NUMBER of prominent citizens of Philadel- 
phia have associated themselves into an or- 
ganization called the ‘‘ Indian Rights Associa- 
tion,’”’ whose object is to ‘‘ secure to the Indians 
of the United States the political and civi) 
rights already guaranteed to them by treaty 
and statutes of the United States, and such as 
their civilization and circumstances may jus- 
tify.’”’ This it proposes to effect by influen- 
cing public opinion and Congressional legisla- 
tion, and by assisting the executive officers of 
thé government in the improvement of the 
laws passed for the protection and education of 
the Indians.”’ 


THE Postmaster General of Japan has re- 
cently published his tenth annual report, from 
which it appears that the Japanese are making 
considerable progress in the spread of the pos- 
tal conveniences of occidental civilization. 
During the year ended on June 30, 1881, the 
number of books, newspapers, and letters 
transmitted was upward of 83,000,000—an in- 
crease of nearly 20 per cent., as compared with 
the previous year, and 49°3 per cent. as against 
1879. The aggregate length of all the mail 
routes in operation was 48,475 English miles— 
an increase since the previous report of 6180 
miles, and since 1879 of 12,422 miles. During 
the year there had been established 442 new 
post-offices, ag well as ten receiving agencies, 
2878 stamp agencies, and 2763 street letter-- 
boxes. The total number of post-offices is now 
4818, and the net profit derived from the de- 
partment amounted for the period mentioned. 
to $79,800. 


DvuRING last year there were mailed from 
the New York post-office 21,990,144 pounds 
(10,995 tons) of second-class matter, which con- 
sisted of newspapers and periodicals sent by 
publishers directly and through news agencies 
to regular subscribers, exchanges, etc. The 
receipts for the year from this source at the 
post-office amounted to $439,802.88. The num- 
ber of newspapers and periodicals in New 
York which are mailed at the office at second- 
class rates is 788, classified as follows: Dailies,. 
44; semi-weeklies, 20; weeklies, 309; semi- 
monthlies, 47; monthlies. 315; bi-montblies, 
4; quarterlies, 49. There are also 5 published 
semi-annually and 7 annually, but these are 
excluded by law from the second-class matter. 
Thirty-five tons is the daily average of this 
class of matter mailed at the post-office. 


NOTICES. 


FAIRHILL MEETING. 


First-day, Second mo. 4th. 3 P.M., at E. P. 
Kirk’s, 2835 North Eleventh street. 


A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held in Friends’ Parlor, No. 
1520 Race street, on Seventh-day evening the 
3d inst., at 8 o’clock. 


W. Heacock, Clerk. 
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